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blackening 'lias little obstructive effect on the light. The bulbs
carrying these filaments have a long glass neck, so that the
filament is a considerable distance from the cap. The obstruction
of'the latter is therefore small, and the polar curve with the
usual form of bunched-up filament would approach nearer to the
circle. With stout filaments of this kind it should not be
difficult to obtain what is practically a "point source." It is
understood that low-voltage half-watt lamps of small candle-
power could be constructed, but it will probably be some time
before such lamps are available at ordinary pressures. Mean-
time, it seems probable that history will repeat itself, and that
on alternating circuits small transformers may come into use, just
.as in the early stages of the ordinary tungsten lamps. This
method might have advantages for some special classes of work,
e.g. for cinematograph lamps, etc.
It is too early as yet to speak of the future of these lamps,
but there seems little doubt that, if expectations are justified,
they will have a great influence on many fields of lighting.]
ARC LAMPS.
The arc lamp is essentially a more complicated apparatus
than the incandescent lamp. Possibilities of improvement lie
not only in the manufacture of the actual light-giving agents, the
electrodes, but in the design of the regulating mechanism as well.
This last section of the subject cannot be discussed in any detail
in the space at our disposal. Readers may be referred to several
works that have recently been published dealing more or less
fully with modern arc-lamp mechanisms.1
Until quite recently the arc lamp, like the incandescent lamp,
seemed to have reached its final stage of development. A choice
was available of two forms of lamps respectively of the " open "
and " enclosed " type. Both utilise electrodes consisting of more
or less pure or only slightly " treated " carbon. In both cases a
compromise between two conditions had to be made. In the
open arc .lamp no restriction was placed on the access of air to
the carbons, which therefore burned away somewhat rapidly, but
yielded a correspondingly high luminous efficiency. Under
favourable conditions a consumption of energy of only 1 watt
per mean spherical candle-power could be obtained (with a clear
1 DatElektrischeBogenlicht, by W. B. v. Czudnocliowski; Electric Arc Lamps,
by J. Zeidler (1908) ; The Application of Arc Lamps to Practical Purposes by
Justus Eck (1910).